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THE FRIEND. 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


yoL. LIV. SEVENTH-DAY, FIRST MONTH 29, 1881. WO. 25. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. might be, and that the same might return to|recollection of hearing his brothers and sisters 
me, which I thought not amiss to just men-|speak of any school he attended, but such as 
tion again and submit it. My kind love and the neighborhood afforded. About 1790 the 
: my wife's is to thyself and wife, also to thy|properties of the magnet began to absorb his 
for Postage on those sent by mail. father-in-law, two brothers, &e. principal attention. Some marine disasters 
Communications to be addressed to From thy affectionate friend, in that year induced him to attempt the im- 
JOSEPH WALTON, Gro. CHURCHMAN. |provement of the mariner’s compass. His 


NO. 150 NORTH NINTH STREET. Bast Nettiash ss 8d. 1779 publication about this time of a variation 
Subscriptions and Payments received by ey ost mo. oe, “S| ehart, embracing an original plan of the phe- 


JOHN 8S. STOKES, Dear Friend,—Having this opportunity by |nomena, brought him at once into notice with 

at No. 116 NoRTH FoURTH STREET, UP stairs, |'Y S°P John (who I expect will be the bearer|4)) the learned societies and academies in Eu- 
PHILADELPHIA. hereof), I was free just to acquaint thee I rope. This treatise in pamphlet form I was 

aera ceatenateniaaerriatmrecememmernmaanini, STO CARE Lae pretty many k riends in our long familiar with, but have since been unable 

For “ The Friend.” — —. ~~ come to think of subscrib- to find it. On the invitation of the Royal 

George Churchman. ing for my father’s journal, find themselves Society of London, through Sir Jos. Banks, 


rather straitened about the channel which he viel . , 
= a Be a m : the visited England. I have no exact date of 
The following appears to be the first letter|perhaps may be thought the easiest to get it) this visit, but it was probably in 1798 or there- 


1 ‘ ade . ae Pa m ° . : = tee . lee a . ‘ ; ~ 
from Geo. Churchman to his friend John Pem printed in, it being considered that he in his|ahouts, as the disturbed state of Europe pre- 
beston, after the return of the “ Exiles” to|lifetime had a clear testimony against circu-| a nted hie visiti : : 

: hi ; .e s vented his visiting the continent at the time. 
their homes, which took place about the latter}lating the currency that was circulating be-|Ci-eymstances render it almost certain that 
part of 4th mo. 1778. fore his decease, and also it being believed the British Association was so well pleased 

East Nottingham, 5th mo. 11th, 1778. that he aa would have an : objection with the originality of his conception and his 
against publishing a performance of that kind) qevotion to the object in view, that it tendered 
in a channel that might be called not clear of|p in, its patronage in the further prosecution 
a fellowship with the works of darkness. It of the now great object of his life. After his 
is evident a scruple still remains with many |, oturn he spent some years at home. In the 
about giving credit to the common currency, |¢.1) of 1904. he sailed for St. Petersburg, was 
though they are subjected to difficulties in| wel] received by the Russian authorities, and 
keeping from it. Now some have thought if spent the winter in that high latitude in per- 
a way could be found in which the printer fecting his observations and corresponding 
could procure the paper and other necessaries | vith other philosophers ; the great object with 
not in that channel, there are numbers who all being the discovery of the law governing 
could not perhaps get hard money that would|the constant variation, dip and declination of 
gladly pay for the journal in either butter, | the magnetic needle in different parts of the 
cheese, linen or some commodity that the earth. so that the compass of the mariner on 
country may produce (if the blessings oflihe lone sea might guide him in safety. 
Providence are not withheld from us.) I Whether he had succeded to his satisfaction 
thought it not amiss to give these hints which in establishing data for determining the true 
thou may make such use of as prudence may magnetic meredian of St. Petersburg is not 
direct. If my son doth come to town and|;,own. The vessel arrived after encounter- 
stay there ° few days (as he talks of) I hope ing terrible storms in which much of the 
his grandfather's friends will feel for him, and cargo had to be thrown overboard. in the con- 
not neglect suitable hints as opportunities offer. | .i5n his papers were supposed to be lost 

= . . . . « * ? 

The business he is engaged in has at times a}},;, family being unable to find any trace of 
straightening effect on my mind, lest heshould |+), gy During this voyage he was taken sick 

. ‘ a « fae] , 


be ye acy * give en ones << o died, and was buried in mid ocean the 17th of 
mind than truth wil allow of, or get hobbled|7+1, mo. 1805. He was born 1753. 


in a worldly spirit that may be difficult for 
him to get out of again. I have endeavored 
to caution and advise him according to ability, 
and I hope he is not out of reach of his friends. 
With kind love to self and wife, in which my 


Price, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid 
in advance $2.50; 10 cents extra is charged 


Dear Friend,—As my cousin John Brown's 
wife proposes endeavoring to go to the city, 
Ithought it not amiss to let thee know we 
heard you were all (who survive) got home 
again after your Virginia pilgrimage, which 
was satisfactory. Though I do not expect 
that either you there, or we that live in the 
country, will be exempted from such a por- 
tion of difficulty of various kinds as may be 
suffered or allotted to us for our refining ; be- 
lieving that to be a principal end for which 
the late and present adversities are permitted 
to come upon us; and may it have the happy 
effect of refining in us the present profession 
ofthe pure Truth. Then may we as availing- 
ly as our predecessors, minister light and in- 
struction to many of our neighbors who have 
long sat in darkness, and some of them (per- 
haps) waiting for benefit herein from us here- 
tofore, and for want of more lively testimonies 
that we had the pure truth in real possession 
have been rather disappointed. I humbly 
hope there will be a brightening with many 
under the trials both in town and country, 
and have sometimes thought I did perceive a 
glimpse of the alteration that would arise 
from it as Divine brightness comes to be more 
visible—even the conversion of numbers. 

I have had many questions asked me of late 


An Incident of War—On the 7th of 9th 
month, 1778, had conversation with a man 
who had been to see his son, whose leg was 
respecting my father’s journal, and I could|.-. . . , teed re eter ee lately shot off above the knee, in the engage- 
et well inform what lenthie it was in, but wife joins, I am thy en Sriena, meiete Rhode Island. He told me he saw also 
knew that divers causes had obstructed its *HO. UHURCHMAN. | another wounded young man, who informed 
coming out so soon as many desired ; and per-| The concern manifested in the preceding him that just before he received his wound, he 
haps now the members of the Meeting for|letter by G. C. for the spiritual welfare of his had discharged his gun at another man of the 
Sufferings who live in town are favored to be|son John, is characteristic of a truly religious |adverse party, and that immediately after he 
more together again (unless other business of| parent. The writer is indebted to J. T., of|saw him fall, wringing his hands; upon which 
reater weight takes their attention) it may|Fairville, Chester county, for the following he said he was immediately filled with horror, 
likely to come forward. I should be glad|interesting account of him: and thought he should never dare charge his 
to know what forwardness it was in when| “ The early development of his (J. C.’s) de-| gun again for war. But while he stood thus 
thou hast freedom. I did mention to theelsire for study, induced his father to excuse/filled with horror to think he had killed a 
on its being first set up, or pretty soon after,|him from the more irksome duties of the farm.|man, there came a ball and gave him a wound. 
that if it might be allowed me I should be} At the age of eighteen we find him the com- He further said, if he ever got well he never 
glad that such abridgments as friends might panion and assistant of his father in surveying. | would go into.the war again. 
see proper to make in it might be done, with-| This seems to have been the foundation of his| Thus we see the Lord can smite the stout- 
out defacing the original MSS. as much as!mathematical education, at least I have no|hearted warrior with horror and amazement, 
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under a sense of the blackness of that guilt, 
which, in violation of the laws of the Prince of 
Peace, and the sweet precepts of the gospel, 
lead men to murder one another by hundreds 
and thousands. 

The law allowed of wars and fighting; but 
the gospel utterly forbids both.—J. Scott. 





For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


An Early Exercise on Behalf of the Children 


of Members. 

In commending the following to the careful 
solid consideration of parents and teachers 
and others, the writer would have such seri- 
ously to enquire whether in their hearts and 
minds the subject of “the primary import- 
ance of training up children in the fear, nur- 
ture, and admonition of the Lord,” has had 
the prominent place it so unquestionably de- 
mands? Whether “the nature of that spiritual 
standard” which, as members of a religious 
Society so highly favored as ours, we are 
bound to uphold, has been adopted and lived 
up to, in the first place, by such responsible 
delegated shepherds themselves? that thus 
Christian ability may be sought and experi- 
enced, whereby the nature or ground of our 
religious organization, doctrines and _testi- 
monies may, through all-sufficient grace, “ be 
explicitly conveyed to the tender minds” of 
the dear children? And, lastly, whether we 
who are parents or those who are teachers, 


have so submitted unreservedly unto Christ,! come. 


the best welfare of their families ; desiring] “And Hannah has invited a larg 


they might feel themselves far more strongly 


bound to provide, so far as in them lay, for|years on her brother's birthday. 


the sustenance of these in a spiritual, than in 
an outward sense. ‘ Because,’ she remarks, 
‘we have felt the virtuous power of God, 
which hath visited us in our hearts, to be to 
our souls the Bread of life. Theretore, (she 
intimates,) should we rest at ease, while our 
children are feeding on the barren spirit of 
this world, without breathing to the Lord for 
their souls’ provision, we are much below the 
very infidels. She expresses the belief, that 
the Lord is near, and ready by his power to 
help the upright-hearted, in answering his 
righteous will in these important respects ; 
and that we, of all people, are left without ex- 
cuse, since He has given us to know the foun- 
tain of strength and goodness in ourselves, so 
that we need never be at a loss, if we are but 
rightly retired to the gift of God, and submit 
ourselves to his holy ordering. Her ‘ well- 
accomplished’ mind was, in like earnest man- 
ner, directed towards those in the relation of 
master and servant, as well as towards her 
poor neighbors.” — From Barclay’s Life of 
Jaffray. 





Neander’s Last Birth-day. 


(Concluded from page 189.) 
“ Every Saturday evening Neander receives 
his young friends ; every student is free to 
The study is always crowded. They 


the infallible Teacher, as “to know the foun-| all look for seats, and find plenty of them upon 


tain of strength and goodness in ourselves” to 


piles of church fathers. In years past, Hannah 


€ compan 
to dinner to-day, as she has done for many 


At the 
simple dinner-table, in the long, narrow dining. 
room, all persons are seated. 

“Behind Neander stands his faithful olq 
servant, Karl, who places his master’s napkin 
before him, brings him his hot soup in a lar, 
old-fashioned cup, cuts up his meat, and waits 
upon him throughout the meal as if he were 
a helpless child. It is touching to see how 
grateful Neander is for this little service, how 
gently and tenderly he says; ‘ Be so good, 
dear Karl!’ 

“ Several years ago, on Neander’s birth-day, 
Strauss had risen, and with a peculiar expres. 
sion of countenance had with due seriousness 
said : ‘ My friends! our Neander, whose jubilee 
we celebrate, by his rare assiduous labors and 
rich learning, has given to the world a work 
which will make him honored and blessed for 
all time, so long as the world of books jg 
studied,—his “Church History,” which, found. 
ed upon the most comprehensive research and 
ithe sincerest love of truth, may with equal 
\justice be called a history of the church anda 
ianeny. of piety. The author, in this book, 
brings before us a truly Christian method of 
writing church history ; pervaded by his own 
spirit, so firm and yet so gentle in its faith, it 
jinstructs and edifies us in equal measure. In 
\this “Church History,” Neander steps worthi- 
ly into the illustrious line of the church fathers, 
And yet I say nothing new to you all—though 
you are hardly aware,’—he raised his voice as 





leaven the whole lump, or to swallow up every | used to stand at the door like a little Cerberus, | he said this— that our honored friend is not 
other desire save the one desire of devoted-|and privately keep count until seventeen stu-|the sole author of Neander’s “ Church His 


ness to Him ? 
“In the year 1681, the little cluster of 


Friends in this northern region, (Scotland),| 


insulated in great degree, as they then felt 


dents had entered; all that came after them 
she mercilessly sent away by manifold artifices 
prompted by her ready wit, because Hannah 
had only eighteen tea-spoons in her possession. 





tory.”’ 

“The speaker paused, the guests looked at 
each other in surprise and perplexity ; Neander 
‘turned this way and that, uneasily and un 


themselves to be, and cut off from the privi-| Long since, however, love increased the num-|comfortably, on his chair; but Hannah shot 


leges of communication with more populous 
districts of their fellow-professors, concluded 
to establish two schools, one at Aberdeen and 
the other at Kinmuck, for the benefit of their 
children. On this subject, there is ample proof: 
of the continuance of their enlightened and 
weighty concern. 
their collective assemblies, they hold out, in a 
manner very fit for a Christian society to do, 
the primary importance of training up chil- 


In the epistles issued by| 


ber of tea-spoons, as well as that of students 
on her reception evenings, by dozens. 

“On one of these evenings it does one’s 
‘heart good to see the aged man, in his com- 


students, himself youngin hisactivity. Knead- 
ing a bit of wax in his fingers, Neander, in a 
low, deep voice, leads the conversation, and 
with the most affectionate deference to those 





‘furious looks at the bold speaker, and plainly 
showed her dissatisfaction. 

“Strauss proceeded solemnly ;— Yes, my 
'friends, I pride myself on having discovered 


fortable study-gown, silting among his young |that Neander’s “Church History” originated 


with the help of a highly esteemed coadjutor, 

and only thus could have originated !’ 
“The guests were perplexed — Neander 

:moved about uneasily—Hannah’s looks show- 





‘around him, enters into every question, every|ed anger and her whole bearing determina 


dren in the fear, nurture, and admonition of|thought, every subject, however uninterest-|tion. 


the Lord; ‘ that they may, through the bless- 


ing, always simple, earnest, and gentle. He 


“ And this till now unknown and unknow- 


ing from above, come to have an inheritance} is never impatient, even with the most garrul-| ing coadjutor of the church historian is now 


and portion in the heritage of Jacob.’ 
frequently urge their being early made ac- 
quainted with what the Lord had done for 
this people, in separating them for Himself 
out of all other kindreds of the earth; and 
that, in the liberty and tear of God, the nature 
of the spiritual standard which they are called 
upon to uphold, should be explicitly conveyed 
to the tender mind. They also advert to the 
pernicious example and fellowship of ungodly 
children, and the great advantage of having 
their youth sheltered under the care of such 
Friends, as, being in the Truth themselves, 
would not suffer them to ‘ be corrupted from 
the simplicity’ of it, either by heathenish 
books, or other unsound sentiments. This ex- 
ercise on behalf of the children of their mem- 
bers, in a particular manner rested on the 
mind of Christian Barclay ; herself the parent 
of alarge and interesting family, and ‘a mother 
in Israel.’ She addressed several epistles to 
her Friends, stimulating those who stood in 
this responsible station, to a steadfast zeal for 


They|ous greenness, but tries to ripen it in the sun- 


shine of his love. A breath of loving tender- 
ness surrounds him; he would rather be 
harmed himself than harm another. There- 
fore all that he says and does is strictly truth- 
ful; the arts of conversation are detestable to 
him. 
he enters, he takes his hand, asks after his 
welfare, thanks him for some little favor; 


|among us.” 


“<«Strauss! No! That is too bad ? 
is shameful!’ Hannah broke out. 

“ With a beaming countenance Strauss pro- 
ceeded :—‘I am proud to bring my tribute of 
gratitude to this co-author, or, more properly, 


That 





If he says good-evening to a student as|co-authoress of the “Church History”—Ha» 


|nah Neander, the most devoted of sisters, who 
gives up to her brother her whole life in um 


nothing is for form’s sake, everything comes} wearied love, in thoughtful attentions—who, 


from the heart. 

“ And not with words alone does this ‘man 
of the youth’ express his affection for his stu- 
dents, but also with self-sacrificing deeds. He 
is continually lending and giving to them his 
treasures, 7. e., his books, and he supports them 
with self-denial out of his own poverty; he 
gives with a touching tenderness. He, who, 
from love to his work in Berlin, has declined 
every honorable call to richer professorships, 
established out of his own modest income the 
Academical Society for the care of the sick, 
and gives to it almost beyond his ability. 


with touching assiduity, has kept away every- 
thing which would have disturbed the writer 
of the “Church History”’—everything that 
would have given him care or uneasiness— 
Hannah Neander, whom, therefore, I am per 
fectly right in calling the true coadjutress of 
Neander in his immortal “Church History,” 
long life to her!’ 

“What a clear shout then burst forth! How 
the dark eyes of the Neander children beamed 
with love! How heartily Strauss laughed, 80 
that the table shook ! 


“The simple meal is ended. Leaning on 
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the arm of Strauss, Neander goes with his old 
and true friends to his study. 

“Suddenly a flickering red light glares up 
from the street, and fully a hundred strong 

oung voices begin to sing: ‘ The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want,’ and on through 
the whole of the twenty-third Psalm. It is 
the students who have, as is their custom, a 
torchlight serenade and a hearty cheering in 
honor of their best beloved teacher on his 
birthday. 

“ A deputation from the students enters the 
yoom to express to their Neander the con- 

tulations and good wishes of the students, 
and particularly to thank him for continuing 
his lectures uninterruptedly, at a great sacri- 
fice to himself, in spite of the disease and suf- 
fering in his eyes, which has continued for 
over three years. In former years the students 
were accustomed to present to their dear 
‘church father,’ on his birthday, some valu- 
able works of the church fathers; but of late 
Neander has, with hearty thanks, forbidden 
the gift. The students have, however, united 
together, and now beg Neander to accept a 
large donation for his Society for the Relief 
of Sick Students. 

“Deeply moved, Neander stands with folded 
hands and swimming eyes. In former years 
he has expressed his thanks to the students 
without, in a speech from the window, but 
the disease in his eyes now prevents him 
from doing so. ‘ But I must thank my young 
friends—ask them all to come up—all of them!’ 
said he to the deputation. 

“Hannah thinks with some apprehension 
of the small room, and her slender array of 
teacups and bread and butter, but she com- 


forts herself by the thought, ‘They will not 
all come in at once!’ 

“The students fill the room and the pas- 
sages, and Neander, with a trembling voice, 
in simple, hearty words, expresses his thanks, 
his love, to his ‘dear fellow-students and be- 


loved friends.’ He owes it to his intimate 
fellowship with his young friends that his old 
heart is still young and fresh. He lives his 
best life, therefore, for his young students. 

“When the students separate, late at night, 
there rise grandly from the street, like a 
‘good-night,’ to the quiet study and the peace- 
ful heart of Neander, the words ; 

‘Integer vite scelerisque purus.’ 

“This was the last birthday of‘ our’ Neander! 

“On the fourteenth of July, 1850, Neander 
woke not from the deep sleep in which, after 
several days of violent nausea, he had closed 
his eyes the evening before, saying, as he did 
80, ‘1 am tired—I will go tosleep—good mght!’ 

“On the seventeenth of July he was buried 
next to the green old graves of his mother 
and his sister Henrietta, in the Jerusalem 
Church-yard. At the open grave Krum- 
macher spoke from the words:— Know ye 
not that this day a prince and a great man 
has fallen in Israel ? 

“The poor, old, solitary Hannah did not 
recover from this blow—it reached and broke 
her heart. The best part of her life was taken 
from her with her brother. 

“At Neander’s death, Hannah had nothing 
—but books. Brother and sister had always 
o— away lavishly. But King Frederick- 
Villiam IV. took upon himself the care of 
Neander’s sister, settling upon her a large 
annuity for life.” 

She survived her beloved brother four 
years, dying in the 7th month, 1854. 


Every Medium A Fraud. 


BY GEO. WASHBURN. 


The following notice appeared in the Boston 
papers, and not less than 3,000 persons met in 
Tremont Temple, to witness this test perform- 
ance. The result ought to be known every- 
where: 

“Arthur A. Waite has asserted in his re- 
cent lectures in Music Hall that ‘ Honest 
Spiritualists’ are mistaken, and that all me- 
diums are most certainly frauds ; which chal- 
lenge Col. Francis King publicly accepted, 
and will produce one of the best mediums in 
the world, to give tests so convincing that no 
one can deny the truth of Spiritualism. A. 
A. Waite will meet the ‘unknown’ medium 
next Monday night, Nov. 8th, at Tremont 
Temple, and then and there prove his assertion 
by reproducing at the same instant the same 
results, under the same condition, or publicly 
acknowledge of his failure.” 

A. A. Waite is a Methodist minister in 
Boston, who was formerly a medium and was 
also for a time with the Davenport Brothers. 
Some years ago he was converted and became 
apreacher. He went where he was not known 
and his best friends had no suspicion of his 
former experience. But when Joseph Cook 
was entrapped into a quasi recognition of the 
genuineness of spiritualistic miracles, A. A. 
Waite privately performed all these marvels 
for the benefit of his clerical associates, to 
satisfy them that J. Cook had been deceived 
and that every so-called medium was a fraud. 
They very wisely urged him to give public 
demonstrations of this important fact, and do 
what he could to save the souls of deluded 
pene me and put an end to the spread of 
this fatal error, which had, for a moment, at 
least, disturbed the good sense of so clear- 
headed a man as J. Cook. He reluctantly 
consented, and has been lecturing on Spiritual- 
ism in Boston. At his last lecture he was 
challenged, as appears in the advertisement, 
by a well-known Spiritualist. 
confidence to accept without any knowledge 
of what the tests were to be until he appeared 
on the platform. I bad the pleasure of meet- 
ing him during the day, and suggested to him 
that, allowing that the spirits had nothing to 
do with these manifestations, he might still 
meet some trick which was new to him. But 
he seemed to have the fullest faith that God 
would not suffer him to fail. I must confess 
that I went in the evening with some misgiv- 
ings on this point. The result fully justified 
his faith. The “medium” claimed to be acted 
upon by “Samoset,” and performed his tricks 
with marvelous success. Whatever the me- 
dium did in his cabinet, A. A. Waite did on 
the open stage, before the audience, with still 
greater skill and success. The medium finally 
disappeared suddenly from the stage, and the 
mixed committee, as well as Col. King him- 
self, acknowledged that A. A. Waite had done 
everything that the medium had done. Col. 
King said that he could only explain it on the 
ground that A. A. Waite was himself'a medium ; 
rather a flimsy pretence, considering the fact 
that A. A. Waite had not only performed these 
tricks on the open stage, but had explained 
how they were done. All the most surprising 
“spiritual manifestations” were exhibited, be- 
sides some very rare ones. Two illustrations 
will suffice. The medium was in his cabinet, 
with a lady and gentleman from the audience, 
“the two being needed to develop magnetic 


power.” These two had their hands on the 
head and shoulders of the medium, whose 
hands were on the shoulder of the gentleman. 
They testified that he did not move, but spirit 
hands stroked their faces, voices were heard, 
instruments played, the gentleman received 
blows on the head, and distinctly saw a spirit 
face looking down on him. A. A. Waite then 
performed exactly the same trick in his cabi- 
net, with the same gentleman and lady, and 
just the same results. He afterward showed 
on the open stage that all was done with one of 
his hands, and: proved by experiment with a 
blindfolded gentleman, a spiritualist, that it 
was impossible for persons placed as the wit- 
nesses had been to detect this movement of 
the hand. 

The last test was a severe one, which was 
suggested by the committee and objected to 
by the “medium.” The committee bound 
his thumbs together with a small cord and 
sealed the knot with wax. We went into his 
cabinet, and after some delay the usual mani- 
festations were heard and hands were seen ° 
outside the cloth. The cabinet was opened and 
the seal was found unbroken. A. A. Waite at 
once repeated the trick on the open stage, with 
equal success, and showed that it was done 
by a peculiar formation of the bones of the 
thumb, which made it impossible to tie them. 
He then gave his thumbs to the “medium” 
and his aid, who exerted their whole strength in 
tying them. At themoment when the greatest 
strain was on them, he instantly withdrew 
one hand and presented it free to the medium. 
At this point the enthusiasm of the audience 
rose to such a point that they sprang to their 
feet, cheered, waved their handkerchiefs, 
threw up their hats and went fairly wild. 
During this prolonged applause the “medium” 
and his aid disappeared. 

There are, no doubt, mysteries in the realm 
of mind and in the spiritual world which we 
cannot explain, and which will never be ex- 
plained by science; but it isa great gain to 


generally, to be able to say that every “me- 
dium” is a fraud.— The Independent. 


Opportunities—How many sigh for oppor- 
tunities of usefulness while they never take 
hold of those at hand. They want something 
to do—something like Naaman of old, and the 
simple waters of Jordan are despised by them ; 
but if we remember that life is made up of 
little things, and the daily consecration of 
these little things may bring about great re- 
sults, we need not look further than our every 
day walk and path for means of usefulness. 
If these words, “ Whether, therefore, ye eat 
or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God,” be our life motto, we shall not 
need to sigh for opportunities of usefulness. 

A lady once writing to a young man who 
was almost a stranger, thought, “Shall I close 
this as anybody would, or shall I say a word 
for my Master?” and, lifting up her heart for 
a moment, she wrote, telling him that his con- 
stant change of scene and place was an apt 
illustration of the words, “ Here we have no 
continuing city,” and asked if he eould say, 
“T seek one to come.” Trembling she folded 
it, and sent it off. Back came the answer; 
“Thank you so much for those kind words. 
My parents are dead. I am an orphan, and 
no one has spoken to me like that since my 
mother died, long years ago.” The arrow 
‘shot at venture hit home.— The Watchman, 


He had cS and philosophy, as well as to people 
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For “f The Friend,” 
UNDER A CLOUD. 


Day after day, in bitter sorrow, 
Groped my soul in utter night ; 
Peering through the dreary shadows 
For one ray of heavenly light. 
But above my lonely pathway, 
Storms and tempests seemed to frown ; 
And a weight of gloom and sadness 
Bore my weary spirit down; 


Till my heart was crushed and aching, 
Bowing ’neath the “ Chastening rod ;” 
And | cried out, in my anguish, 
“ Hast thou forsaken, oh, my God ?” 
“ Wilt thou ne’er again in mercy 
Condescend to smile on me? 
Must I walk fore’er in darkness ? 
Will Heavenly Light ne’er shine for me?” 


“Oh, must this weight of deep depression 
Crush my spirit e’en to death ?” 

And again I cried in anguish, 
“ Father, strengthen thou my faith,” 

“ Why am I thus tried and tempted ? 
Can I hold out to the end? 

Oh! I surely cannot, cannot, 
Unless thou some aid should send.” 


Have I not submission learned ? 
Has not my heart been purified ? 
Have I not, in angnish turned 
To thee, in whom I can confide 7” 
Then, from out the gloomy darkness, 
Serenely fell a softening light 
That dispelled the clouds and shadows, 
With its radiance pure and bright. 


How sweetly did its soothing influence 
Then my weary life renew,— 

For the very depths of sorrow 
Had my soul been wading through ; 

And from all these fears and doubtings, 
Then there came a sweet release ; 

And a feeling, calm and solemn, 
Clothed my mind with joy and peace ; 


And I longed to tell to others, 
With a voice as thunder loud, 
How I had in love been rescued 
From beneath temptation’s cloud. 
And I felt for souls in bondage 
Great as mine had ever known, 
And sad hearts as bruised and aching 
As had ever been mine own. 


But there’s only One can comfort ; 
I would point up to his throne, 

With a trembling, pallid finger, 
And his mercy freely own. 

I would tell the wounded spirits 
Of his wisdom and his love, 

Of the heavenly balm to heal them 
Flowing freely from above. 


I would tell them of our Saviour, 
Who is interceding there 

For the worn and weary pilgrims 
Almost fainting with despair ; 

Tell them of his kind compassion 
For unworthy mortals here ; 

That he will unto our pleadings, 
Ever lend a willing ear. 


For He-has been tried and tempted, 
Knows whag each of us can bear : 
Then let me whisper words of courage ; 
Give not up to dark despair ; 
For all power to Him is given, 
In heaven above, on earth below, 
And if we withstand temptation 
He will sweet peace on us bestow. 


In the darkest hour of anguish, 
When our faith almost gives way, 
When we feel too weak and prostrate 

Even unto Him to pray, 
Ah! then could we but remember 
At his foot-stool to stand still, 
And wait there, all meek and lowly, 
To know what is his holy will ; 


Saying, “Give me strength and patience, 
hatso’er my portion be ; 
Give me faith to look up ever 
With a steadfast eye to thee ;” 





THE FRIEND. 


Then, as a gentle loving parent 
Leads his children lest they fall; 
So our tender Heavenly Father 
Would lend a guiding hand to all. 
Chester Hill, O. M. H. F. 


Selected. 





TOO SOON ? 
Too soon for me, I know, 
Came the sharp summons ; but, beloved, for thee 
Thy spirit wings outstretched, and plumed to go, 
Too soon it could not be. 


Was it too soon to take 

Thy place amid the glory and the light 
Of the eternal city, and awake 

Where there is no more night ? 


Too soon to quaff the tide 

Of life’s pure river, or on that bright shore, 
To wander with the loved and glorified, 
Gone but awhile before? 


Up, where no storms may beat, 

Above the stars beyond the sapphire dome, 
All sorrow ended, and all joy complete, 
Thou’rt safe, beloved, at home— 


Safe from this place of tears, 

Safe from the touch of time, the taint of sin; 
Where there are no more conflicts, no more fears, 
I know thou’st entered in: 


Entered the realms of peace, 

The many mansions of perpetual joy, 

Where hymns of heavenly harpers never cease 
And bliss hath no alloy. 


There, the glad notes prolong 

Of praise that echoed with thy failing breath, 
Breaking triumphant from thy faltering tongue, 
E’en in thine hour of death. 


Why should this parting grieve? 

Why this sad weeping while we kiss the rod ? 
O selfish sorrow, when we must believe 

‘Thy blessedness with God ! 


Peace, troubled heart, tis best ; 

Life’s struggle over, and his arms laid down, 
To the worn pilgrim comes the hour of rest, 
The palm: branch and the crown. 





For “‘ The Friend.”’ 
John ap Thomas and his Friends, 
Or the Early History of Merion. 


(Continued from page 186.) 
“Among other manuscripts which have 
been preserved by the descendants of John ap 
Thomas, are the original records of the suf- 


‘ferings of himself and other Friends, these 
memoranda having been made by him at the 


time of their occurrence. They show, beside 
the one already given, that in many instances 
he had property taken from him for tithes, 
for refusing to swear, &c. Among them is 


ithe following: ‘In the year 1674, about the 
|20th day of the 4th month, Harry Parry, par- 


son of Llanthervol, he and his men came to 
the ground of John ap Thomas and demanded 


ilambes tithes; and when the said John ap 


Thomas was not free to give him tithes he 
sent his men abroad to hunt for the lambs, 
and at length they found them in one end of 
the barn where they used to be every night, 
and they took out the best 5 out of 21 for 
tithes ; and for the tithe corn they took of the 
corn I cannot tell how much.’ 

In Besse’s Sufferings of Friends, in Gough’s 


History of Friends, in Proud’s History of Penn-| 


sylvania, and in The Philadelphia Friend 
(vol. 27) brief notices of John ap Thomas may 
be found. 








— a Ne 


associates,* are both shown in the subjoined 
letter, viz :— 


Dolgelley, ye 25th of the 4mo., 168], 
My dear friend John ap Thomas: 

These in haste may let thee understand that 
the persons undernamed are outlawed and 
the Deputy Sheriffe hath writts against them, 
Many of them are dead, those that are aliyg 
wish them to look to themselves until sueh 
time as friends shall come together to confer 
in their behalfe, that soe friends in their libe 
may order some considerable gratuity to the 
Deputy Sheriffe for his Kindnesse. Beside 
those undernamed Elizabeth Williamst is 
ticularly to look to herself. There is a writt 
out of the Exchequer against her ag the 
Deputy Sheriffe informs me. Ye names are 
as followeth, viz: 

William Prees. de Llandervol, Litter Thomas, 
de eadem (or of y° same), John Davies, de ead’, 
Lodovicus ap Robt. de ead’, Thomas ap Ed. 
ward, de Llanvawr, Thomas Williams, de ead’, 
Elizabeth Thomas, de ead’ widdow, Rob‘ John 
Evan, de ead’, Griffith John, de Gwerevol and 
Elizabeth his wife, Hugh Griffith of the same 
& Mary his wife, Maurice Humphrey Morgan 
of the same. 

This is att present from thy dear friend and 
desires to Excuse my brevity. 

Lewis Owen, 
* * * * 

There is also among these papers another 
letter written about the same date by John 
David to his dear friend Richard Davies giy- 
ing notice of the seizure, by the sheriff, of 
oxen, a cow, heifer, mare, and saddle, the pro- 
perty of Robert Evan. John David, tho 
a Friend, was at the time high constable, and 
Richard Davies was an eminent preacher. 

Undeterred by persecution, John ap Thomas 
continued to attend his religious meetings at 
home and elsewhere, as the following auto- 
graph letter shows. It is addressed to his 
wife, and is as follows :— 


London, 28th of 3mo., 1681. 

My dear wife in dear remembrance of thee 
& the children & our family doe I salute thee 
at this time & that thereby also thou mayest 
understand that I am come to this Citty upon 
y® 21st day of this instant, without any great 
difficulty either as in reference to my health 
or otherwise, blessed be my God. 

And Thomas Ellis likewise came the same 
day and as the Lord may order and make way 





* Besse, in his Sufferings among Friends, says that in 
Shrewsbury the office of Informer against Friends was 
held so scandalous that Robert Sowtrell, a cruel in- 
former, ‘could not procure, among all the sons of Belial 
in the county of Salop, any one that would be a partner 
with him in it,’ 

+ The Elizabeth Williams here mentioned was one 
of the earliest and most earnest of the preachers among 
Friends. With Mary Fisher she suffered cruel perse- 
cution at Cambridge (England), A. D. 1653, being at that 
time fifty years old. Besse says: ‘The Mayor ordered 
them to be whipped till the blood ran down their bodies 
* * which was done far more cruelly than with the 
worst malefactors, so that their flesh was miserably torn. 
The poor women then knelt down and prayed God to 
forgive their persecutors. They were then thrust out 
of the town, no man daring to give them relief though 
many did secretly commiserate their case.’ 

Imprisonment in England followed this, and, later, 
in Wales she, with several other Friends who were un 


How fierce and vindictive was the official} willing to take an oath of allegiance though they a 
zeal which could brand as ‘outlaws’ earnest, |serted their loyalty to the ruling powers, were declared 


God-fearing men, and sincere, devout women 
and yet how loath some of the local authori- 


to be proceeded against as ‘traytors and felons,’ the 


’! men to be hung and quartered, the women to be burn! 


a sentence which to the credit of humanity was never 


ties were to distress their old neighbors and| executed. 
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THE FRIEND. 
a 


ye both intend to sett out together the same/about half hundred of biskedd, one barrell of|small bars is vendible, but guns are cheap 
time likewise (to witt) the next second day.|beere, one hogshed of water—the quantity|enough. . . They plow, but very bungerly, 
And since I came to the Citty my health con-|for each whole head, & 3 barrells of beefe for|& yet they have some good stone. They use 
tinned much alike to what it usually was/the whole number—40—and we had one to}both hookes and sickles to reap with. 

when at home. And as to the affairs of truth|come ashoare. A great many could eat little} Time will not permit me to write much 
snd to give thee an account thereof I hope (if|or no beefe though it was good. Butter and|more for we are not settled. I [send] my 
the Lord will) to give it unto thee and the|cheese eats well upon ye sea. Ye remainder/dear love and my wife’s unto thy selfe and thy 
rst by word of mouth in some measure . .{of our cheese & butter is little or no worster ;|dear wife and the rest of my dear friends, H. 
it being that the Lord’s presence and appear-|butter & cheese is at 6d per lb. here if not|Ro.; Rich. P. Evan Reese ; J. ap E. Elizabeth 
ance among his people here at this time hath|more. We have oatmeale to spare, but it is} Williams E. & J. Edd; Gainor R.; Ro. On.; 
been beyond expression, and the number in-|well, yt we have it, for here is little or no|Jo. Humphrey; Hugh J. Tho.; and the rest of 
qreasing likewise from year to year as doth/corn till they begin to sow their corn, they/fr’dsasif named. 








the power and presence of the Lord in and/have plenty of it. The passengers are all liv-| I remain thy Lo’ friend & Bro. while I am, 
smong the precious sons of Zion. ing, save one child, yt died ofa surfeit. Let Epp Jones. 


I lay it upon thee to mind my dear love to|no frds tell that they are either too old or too 
my dear friends H. R. & his; Robt. O. & his ;|} young, for the Lord is sufficient to preserve 
BE. Jo. & his; R. D. & his; H. G. & his; G. J. &| both to the uttermost. Here is an old man 
his; Elizabeth John & hers; Elizabeth Wyn|about 80 years of age; he is rather better yn 
and hers, with all the rest as if named them|when he sett out, likewise here are young 
one by one. No more at present, but my dear| babes doing very well considering sea diet. 
love to thee, & soe I remayne thy dear and| We had one tun of water, and one of drinke 


My wife desires thee to buy her one Iron 
Kettle 3s. or 3s. 6d.; 2 paire of shoes for 
Martha, and one paire for Jonathan, let them 
be strong and large; be sure and put all yr 
goods in cases, if they be dry they keep well, 
otherwise they will get damp and mouldy. 

this is ye second letter, Skool Kill River. 





loving husband while to pay for at Upland, but ye master would pad ie = 
Iam Joun faine be pd for 13 or 14 hogsheds yt run out Ye 26th of ye Omo., 1682. 
Ap Tuomas. |by ye way, but we did not, and about 3 quar- (Fe be eonttaged 
r aw |i ; 2 T on ¢ > P - a , ’ wy} ae * ra lai . 
a follow a fow lines in the W elsh lan- a fenced owe = oe Selected for “The Friend.” 
ren a eeaeeae Saving Faith. 


A few months later John ap Thomas and |are short of our expectation by reason that y* 
Edward Jones for themselves and friends|town is not to be builded at Upland, neither ; derste ; 
(seventeen families) purchased 5000 acres of|would y® Master bring us any further, though |Man can have saving faith in Jesus Christ, 
land in the province of Pennsylvania. This|it is navigable for ships of greater burthen who 1s unacquainted with, and does not walk 
land which was at one time known as Merion-|/than ours. Y* name of town lots is called |!, the light of that divine Spirit, which is so 
eth, and later as Lower Merion, extended|now Wicoco ; here is a Crowd of people striv- |justly styled the spirit of faith. It is through 
from the Schuylkill, near the Falls, towards|ing for y® Country land, for y* town lot this alone, that the death and sufferings of 
where is now Merion meeting-house, includ-|is not divided, & therefore we are forced to | Christ and his whole sacrifice for sin are avail- 
ing this ground and extending westwardly|take up y* Country lots. We had much adoe|ing and truly applied to all those, who through 
beyond it.” to get a grant of it, but it cost us 4 or 5 days /faith lay hold of Him, the true Light and 
attendance, besides some score of miles we |Saviour of those who believe in his inward 
traveled before we brought it to pass. I hope and spiritual appearance. These can say to 
it will please thee and the rest yt are concern-|Others from sensible and blessed experience, 
ed, for it hath most rare timber, I have not |“ Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
seen the like in all these parts, there is water|the sin of the world :” they have received the 
enough beside. The end of each lot will be atonement by Him, and they reap the glori- 
on a river as large or larger than the Dye at ous fruit and benefit of his death and suffering 
Bala, it is called Skool Kill River. I hope for sin, by the sacrifice of himself, and of his 
the Country land will within this four days Tresurrection and ascension ; In that he ever 
[be] surveyed out. The rate for surveying liveth to make intercession for those, who are 
100 Acres [was] twenty shilling, but I hope thus willing to come unto God by him. A 
better orders will be taken shortly about it. Man may yield an assent to all the great and 

The people generally are Swede, which are solemn truths of ( hristianity ; the miraculous 
not very well acquainted. Weareamongst the birth, holy life, cruel sufferings, ignominous 
English which sent us both venison and new death, and glorious resurrection and ascension 
milk, & the Indians brought venison toourdoor Of our blessed Redeemer ; he may believe m 
for six pence ye quarter. And as for y° land the abstract, in his inward and spiritual ap- 
we look upon it [as] a good and fat soyl gene- emg we in the hearts of mankind by his 
rally producing twenty, ébirty, & fourty fold. loly Spirit ; and yet he may fall short of the 
There are stones to be had enough at the falls prize immortal,—unless he comes to witness 
of the Skool Kill, that is where we are to set-,the saving operation of the Holy Spirit in his 
tle, & water enough for mills, but thou must Own heart, and to know thereby, through 
bring Mill-stones and y* Irons that belong to faith in it, a purifying preparation for the 
it. for Smiths are dear. Iron is about two kingdom of righteousness, peace, and joy in 
and thirty or fourty shillings per hundred; the Holy Gh8st.”—Daniel Wheeler. 

Steel about Is. 6d. p. 1. Y* best way is to} ——.—— 
make y* picken axes when you come over, for! How to be Prepared for Death—In a walk 
they cannot be made in England, for one man ‘in the forest embosoming Mount Wellington, 
will work with ym as much as two men with [Van Diemen’s Land], I was attracted to a 
ours, |timber-feller’s hut by the singing of two men, 
Grindle Stones yield good profit here: ordi- the father of one of whom was a Wesleyan 
nary workmen hath 1s. 6d.a day. Carpen-class-leader. The young man said he was 
ters 3 or four shillings a day ; here are sheep, ‘sure they were not singing because they were 
but dear, about twenty shillings a piece. I comfortable, but because, having finished their 
cannot nnderstand how they can be carried ,work, they had nothing to do; they had no 


It is plain to my understanding, that no 


“Preparations were now made by John ap 
Thomas and family, and by the others named, 
for their departure for the new world. But 
his health had long been failing bim and was 
now seriously impaired, and the intended 
voyage.of John ap Thomas and family was 
fora time relinquished. Edward Jones, his 
relative, friend, and associate, with Edward 
Rees, William ap Edward and wife, and 
others—in all forty—set sail from Liverpool 
in the ship Lyon, John Compton, Master, and 
they arrived safely in the Schuylkill River the 
13th of 6 month, called August, a. p. 1682. 
By them Jolm ap Thomas ‘sent some effects 
and agreed with them to make some provi- 
sion against his intended coming.’ How that 
voyage was accomplished is told in the sub- 
joined letter, written by Edward Jones. 

It is addressed as follows :-— 


These ffor his much esteemed friend John ap 
Thomas, of Llaithgwm neer Bala in Merion- 
ethshire, North Wales, to be left with Job Boul- 
ten att the Boult and tun in Lumber Street, 
London, and from thence to William Sky 
Butcher, in Oswestrie, to be sent as above di- 
rected and via London—with speed. 

My endeared fr’d & brother my heart dearly 
Salutes thee in a measure of y°® everlasting 
truth dear fr’d hoping that these few lines 
may find thee in health or no worster yn I 
left thee. This shall lett thee know that we 
have been aboard eleaven weeks before we 
made the land (it was not for want of art but 
contrary winds) and one we were in coming 


to upland, y* town is to be buylded 15 or 16| from England. . . Taylors hath 5s. & 6s. books, and he assured me that he was very 
miles up y* River. And in all this time weladay. . . I would have you bring salt for uncomfortable in his mind. He said he had 


wanted neither meate, drink or water though| y° present use ; here is coarse salt, some times | been thinking in the night, how easily one of 
several hogsheds of water run out. Our ordi-|two measures of salt for one of wheat, and the trees, such as they are surrounded by, 
nary allowance of beer was 3 pints a day for|sometimes very dear. Six penny &eight penny might have fallen on their hut and crushed 
nails are most in use, horse shoes are in no them to death, and he was sure he was not 


each whole head and a quart of water; 3 bis- ; 
use . . good large shoes are dear; lead in prepared to die. The scrub was burning near 


kedd a day & some times more. We laid in 
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THE FRIEND. 





to the place; their little bark hovel had nar-|steal it. No boy who smokes cigars can get] becoming a usual way of keeping in mem 


rowly escaped the flames, which had commu-|employment in my shop.”—The Banner. 
nicated to the lofty stringy-bark trees, and - p mn GE 
charred them tothetop. The fire had also burnt eo 

into the butts of some of them, and had loos- The Danger of Form, without Life and Power. 
ened them, andin someinstances broughtthem| Under date of the “3rd of July, 1661,” our 
down. The young man repeatedly pointed|author speaks of the danger of resting in a 
to these trees, which were a hundred and fifty |form, without the life and power of godliness ; 
feet high, and some of them nearly thirty feet|where the heart is apprehensive of being 
in cireumference, and said, “ You see, sir, we|emptied of filthiness and pollutions, and ex- 
cannot tell but at any hour of the day or night, |cellently garnished with all duties, (see Isai. 
one of these great trees may fall upon us, and |lyiii. 2, compared with Mark vi. 20,) there 
crush us; but we are prisoners sent here to may be great danger of much disease, in set- 
work, and cannot help it:” he did not a up duties in the place of Christ. For, he 





Jlain of this as an undue hardship, but spoke continues, their comforts and peace now flow, 
of it as giving a sense of the necessity of being|for the most part, if not wholly, from this fre- 
prepared for death. He told me he had|quency and diligence in duties ; to which they 
slighted the counsel of his father, but said,|look more than to the life and power in which 
“Now I begin to think of what my father|they are done. And soare they satisfied with, 
used to say to me.” Sometimes his emotion |and apt to contend most for the form, and ap- 
almost choked his utterance. I encouraged | pear to be endeavoring in their activity, to be 
him to cherish these feelings, and to be willing saviours to themselves. So loath is the enemy 
to understand his errors ; to attend to the con-|of their souls to let them go further on to come 
victions of the Holy Spirit, by which he was|to Christ :—as He said to the Jews in a similar 
given to see his unfitness to die, assuring him, case, John v. 39, 40, ‘Search the Scriptures ; 
that if he kept under this holy influence, he|for in them ye think ye have eternal life ; and 
would be led to repentance toward God and|they are they which testify of me; and (ob- 
faith toward the Lord Jesus, by which he!serve it) ye ‘will not come unto me, that ye 
would know his sins to be blotted out, and |might have life.’ Life is not to be found,—no, 
ability to be given to walk in holiness before not in the Scriptures ; (which may comprehend 
the Lord.—James Backhouse. all other duties of that kind,) though ever so 
—_+>+—__ diligently made use of; Christ himself must be 
Mistakes.—Our mistakes are sometimes in|come to, for that which is no where else to be 
the end the best thing that could have happen-|found. It is well for those that are thus set 
ed to us. However they turn out at last, they |to seek, and are kept seeking, until they know 
discipline character and they compel depend. |there to find Him,—even in their heart and 
ence. It is true, most assuredly, that when |mouth, Rom. x. 8; and thus get grace, to give 
we ask for wisdom, and ask properly, it must|up themselves closely to wait upon and follow 
be given us; for God is faithful who hath|Him here. Then their out-get will be easy ; 
promised. But we do not always either get|for his ‘yoke is’ truly ‘easy and his burden 
or discern the gift immediately ; various chan-|light,’ when in this way we begin to be helped 
nels and diverse agencies and at long inter-|to take it upon us.”—Barelay’s Life of Jaffray. 
vals may bring it. Yet God is behind them | 
all, working through and beneath them. A noble offering —The superintendent of one 
Suppose we lose the main road, and for a|of the street-car railways leading out of New 
while turn off by a by-path,—there may be| York into the country, told a touching story 
some flower to cull, or some landscape to see,|to a friend which found its way into a city 
we should have missed otherwise,—what does|paper. Sitting alone in his office one day, a 
it matter, if we get back into the path at last ?/strange gentleman entered. He carried a 
The panic of an irreparable mistake almost |little box in his hand. After some hesitation 
crushed us; we saw no way of escape from a/he said, conquering great agitation. “I have 
blunder into which we seemed to have been|a favor to ask you. I had a little boy, and 
pushed in answer to fervent prayer. But wait|I’ve lost him. He was all the world to me. 
and things will turn, and in the end your|When he was alive, my wife used to search 
fancied error may prove the wisest thing you|}my pockets every @ight, and whatever loose 
ever did in your life. change she found she would put away for the 
When the curtain rises that shuts out the|baby. Well, he’s gone. Here is the box. 
secret of the divine government from our|We talked the matter over, and came to the 
mortal gaze, our mistakes may be seen to|conclusion we could not do better than to 
have been our education for immortality.—|bring the money to you to pay the fares of 
Good Words. poor, sick children out of town during the 
summer. It would please him to know that 
Boys, Don’t Block up Your Way.—I was sit-|he is helping to save the lives of other poor 
ting in the office of a merchant not long since,|children. As soon as the box is empty we 
when a lad about sixteen entered with a cigar|will fill it. While we live we will keep up 
in hismouth. He said to the gentleman: the bank.” 
“JT would like to get a situation in your] The box has been twice emptied and filled, 
shop, to learn a trade, sir.” and bundreds of sick or dying children have 
“IT might give you a place, but you carry|owed to this dead baby their one breath of 
a bad recommendation in your mouth,” said|fresh air this summer. 
the gentleman. How much more tender and true is such a 
“T don’t think it any harm to smoke, sir ;|memorial of the beloved dead, than a preten- 
nearly every one smokes now.” tious monument, or even a painted church 
“JT am sorry to say, my young friend, I| window, beautiful though they be. In Eng- 
can’t employ you. If you have money enough |land, it is a frequent practice to build and fur- 
to smoke cigars, you will be above working|nish a life-saving station on the coast, in re- 
as an apprentice ; and if you have not money|membrance of a friend who is gone, and, in 


enough, your love for cigars might make you|this country, memorial beds in hospitals are 








a 





those we have lost.— Youth’s Companion, 





For “ The Friend,”* 
Natural History, Science, &, 


Deep-Sea Fishes—The Portuguese fisher. 
men fish a species of shark of the genus (ep. 
trophorus, in 400 to 500 fathoms, using a ling 
of 600 fathoms in length. The sharks gpg 
from 3 to 4 feet long, and as they are hauled 
into the boats fall down like dead pigs, with. 
out the slightest motion of their bodies, bej 
killed by being dragged to the surface from 
the pressure of water under which they lived, 

One of the most formidable of the deep-sea 
fishes is the Plagyolus ferox, which grows to 
the length of 6 feet. From the stomach of 
one specimen were taken several 8-armed cut. 
tle-fish, crustacea, ascidians, a young brama, 
twelve young boar fishes, a horse-mackerel, 
and one young of its own species. Perfeet 
specimens are rarely obtained on account of 
the want of coherence of the muscular and 
osseus parts, caused by the diminution of 
pressure when the fish reaches the surface of 
the water. During life, probably, it never 
rises above a depth of 300 fathoms. 

Animal reasoning.—A lady, a friend of mine, 
was at one time matron of a hospital for poor 
women and children. One of the inmates wag 
a blind girl who was there not as a pati 
but temporarily, till a home could be found 
for her. She had learned to feed herself; and 
at meal time a tray containing her dinner 
was placed on her knees as she sat in a com. 
fortable chair. One day while she was eating, 
the pet cat of the establishment placed he 
before the girl and looked long and eara 
at her, so earnestly that the matron, feari 
the animal meditated some mischief to the 
girl, took her out of the room. Again the 
next day, at the same hour, the cat entered 
the room, but this time walked quietly to the 
girl’s side, reared herself on her hind lega, 
and noiselessly, stealthily reached out her 
paw to the plate, selected and seized a morsel 
that pleased her, and silently as she came, 
departed to enjoy her stolen meal. The girl 
never noticed her loss, and when told of it by 
her companions, laughed heartity. 

It is evident the cat, from observation, had 
entirely satisfied herself that the girl could 
not see, and by a process of reasoning decid 
ed she could steal a good dinner by this prac 
tical use of her knowledge.—K. P. in Nature, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Tigers and Elephants in India, 1780-90.— 
Ten years after the famine of 1770, a once 
populous district was a silent jungle ; and in 
1780 a small body of Sepoys could with diffi- 
culty force its way through its forests. “For 
120 miles,” says an eye-witness, “they mareh- 
ed through but an extensive wood, all the way 
a perfect wilderness ; sometimes a small village 
presented itself in the midst of these jungles, 
with alittle cultivated ground around it, hardly 
sufficient to encamp the two battalions. These 
woods abounded with tigers and bears, which 
infested the camp every night, but did no 
other damage than carrying off a child and 
killing some of the gentlemen’s baggage-bul- 
locks.” As the rural communities relinquished 
their hamlets and drew closer together toward 
the centre of a district, the wild beasts pressed 
hungrily on their rear. In vain the Bast 
India Company offered a reward for each 
tiger’s head sufficient to maintain a peasant’s 
family in comfort for three months ; an item 
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of outlay which our officers deemed so im-|gether. Now as soon as I goon board I shalljover their own spirits, it was easy and 
ant, that when, in the financial crisis of|walk straight to my bunk, and nail up|natural for those who saw their testimony 
1790-91, the Treasury had to suspend all pay-|this card upon it, that every one may know|slighted, to conclude that those on whom they 
. ments, it made the tiger money and diet al-|that I am a Christian, and may give up all}made so little impression had wandered much 
jowance for prisoners the sole exceptions to|hope of making me either ashamed or afraid}farther from the right path than was really 
the rule. In vain it spent the whole land /|of adhering to the Lord.—W. NV. Taylor. the case. 
venue of a frontier district in rewards for ne : A letter was recently received from a Friend 
killing wild beasts. A belt of jungle filled Though men can’t bring their means to} who had been visiting in a distant part of our 
M@ B yith ferocious animals lay for years around|their minds, yet ought they to bring their|/country, where much unsettlement had pre- 
the cultivated land. The official records fre-|minds to their means, and learn content in|vailed. Some of the meetings attended were 
quently speak of the mail-bag being carried |¢very state. favored with a covering of holy solemnity in 
of by tigers, and oe custom of be mail-run- an ce at degree ; = is from the 
pers carrying jangling rings or bells to scare writer this comment: “ What a lesson may 
away the wild Seu survived to our own THE FRIEND. be learned not to judge people by what hey 
day. Lord Cornwallis, in 1789, had to sanc- : * iow may be surrounded by!” 
tion a grant of public money to free the mili- FIRST MONTH 29, 1881. We believe the caution contained in this 
tary road from the depredations of these ——$—$—$—$———— |remark is altogether consistent with a faith- 
snimals. ‘The ravages of the wild elephants} When our Saviour told Zaccheus the publi-|ful upholding of the truth, and a maintenance 
were on a larger scale, and their extermina-|can, that he would abide with him that day,|of those convictions which flow from the 
tion formed one of the most important duties |the people murmured and complained that He operations of Divine Grace on the heart and 
ofthe British officers after the country passed | had gone to be a guest with a man that is a/the mind. We are not to give up without 
uder our rule. Tigers, leopards, and wolves|sinner. But he who knew the hearts of all|sufficient reason the settled judgments at 
sew their thousands of men, and their hun-|men, and doubtless regarded with favor the| which we have arrived ; but at the same time 
dreds of thousands of eattle. But the herd of} earnestness of purpose which induced Zaccheus| we ought to be clothed with such a measure 
wild elephants was absolutely resistless, lifting|to climb into a tree so that he might look on|of Divine love, and a sense of our own weak- 
off roofs, pushing down walls, trampling a|the Great Prophet who had come out of Gali-| ness and short-sightedness, as may prevent us 
village under foot as if it were a city of sand lee, made use of the consoling language, “This/from being brought into a censorious spirit. 
which a child had built upon the shore. In/day is salvation come to this house.” And} Who, that remembers the extent of human 
two parishes alone, during the last few years|Zaccheus manifested the sincerity of his de-|frailty, is not ready to adopt the decision of 
of the native administration, fifty-six hamlets|votion by the honest declaration, “ Behold,| King David—* Let us fall into the hand of the 
with their whole surrounding lands “ had all| Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor ;} Lord, and let me not fall into the hands of 
been destroyed and gone to jungle, caused by |and if I have taken anything from any man|man.” 
the depredations of wild elephants.” Another|by false accusation, I restore him fourfold.” —— 
official return states that forty market-villages} The publicans or tax gatherers were often| During the recent icy weather, the pave- 
throughout Birbhum district had been deserted | guilty of much extortion and harshness in|ments of the sidewalks of our streets have 
from the same cause. Large reductions had |collecting the revenues, and were consequently | been in such a condition as to require great 
to be made in the land-tax, and the East India|very unpopular among the Jews, who would|caution on the part of passengers, if they 
Company borrowed tame elephants from the|scarcely believe that any good could be found} would avoid falling. Such was the state a 
native Viceroy’s stud in order to catch the|among them. This tendency to condemn|few mornings ago, when one who was hasten- 
wild ones. “I had ocular proof on my jour-|classes of men, without distinguishing the|ing along observed a feeble old Irish woman 
ney,” writes an English officer in 1791, “of|good from the bad, has often been manifested | standing near the corner of Fourth and Spruce 
their ravages. The poor timid native ties his|since the days of Zaccheus, and probably ex-|streets, wishing to cross the latter, but dread- 
cot ina tree, to which he retires when theists in some degree in the minds of most of us|ing to make the attempt He promptly in- 
elephants approach, and silently views the de-|of the present day. vited the aged woman to take hold of his arm, 
struction of his cottage, and the whole profits} In looking back over the questions which] and assisted her to reach in safety the desired 
of his labor.” “One night,” writes an Eng-|have arisen in our religious Society in the last|spot. As they parted, she turned to her 
lish surveyor in 1810, “although I had a guard, |40 years, those who have been familiar with the| helper, and, in a serious manner, desired that 
the men of the village close to my tent retired |feelings and sentiments of its active members|the Lord might prosper him that day. This 
tothe trees, and the women hid themselves |can see bow difficult it has been for earnest} good desire, soberly and feelingly expressed, 
among the cattle, leaving their huts a prey to!and zealous men to make due allowances for} produced an unlooked for sensation of tender- 
the elephants, who know very well where to| those who differed from them. Believing that}ness of spirit in the mind of the recipient; 
look for grain. Two nights before some of|some of the principles of the Gospel, which our] and at different times afterwards the remem- 
them had unroofed a hut in the village, and|Society was raised up to bear testimony to,|brance of it revived with some of the same 
had eaten up all the grain which a poor family | were being undermined and departed from by|sweet and comfortable feeling; so that he 
possessed.” “ Most fortunately for the popu-|some of their fellow-professors, many felt im-| felt indeed very richly repaid for a common 
lation of the country,” wrote the gr satest | pelled “to contend earnestly for the faith once|act of courtesy, to which no special merit 
elephant-hunter of the last century, “they |delivered to the saints.” We believe this was} could be attached. ‘ 
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delight in the sequestered range of the moun-|a righteous concern, and that a blessing rest-| This simple incident has suggested the re- 


ed upon it, in proportion to the simple-minded-| flection, that in our passing through life we 
ness with which they did the Lord’s work) may often miss a blessing which would cheer 


6 | tains; if they preterred the plain, whole king- 
a | doms would be laid waste.”—Cornhill Maga- 
, zine. 


without admixture of their own heat and/us on our way, by not being sufficiently 
. —— self-will. But there were some Friends, even|thoughtful about the wants of others, and by 


* The Sailor’s Card.—A little more than six 


among those whose attachment to our princi-|not cherishing that disposition which would 
years ago a friend, who is deeply interested 


} ples was unshaken, who could not see that/lead us to sacrifice a portion of our own time 
in work for Christ among our sailors, told me | this concern and these fears were well-founded,| and comfort to help those who are in need. 
that, at the close of a meeting, a young sea-|and who regarded those who were influenced} This applies not only to pecuniary assistance, 
man came up to him, and laying a blank card|by them as needlessly alarmed, and censured} but to the sympathy to be manifested towards 
before him, requested him to write a few)|them as troublers in Israel. The atmosphere|those who are in trouble, and to the little acts 
Words upon it, because, as he said, “ You will|in which they lived, the circumstances by|of kindness which it is in our power daily to 
do it more plainly than I can.” “What must|which they were surrounded, and in some|bestow. A spirit of self-love and self-indulg- 
I write ?” said my friend. “ Write these words, |cases their own unwillingness to be convinced| ence is opposed to the spirit of the Gospel and 
sir: ‘I love Jesus—do you?” After he had |of disagreeable truths, closed their eyes to the} to the teachings of our Saviour and his Apos- 
Written my friend said, “ Now you must tell |signs of the times, or led them to put a differ-|tles, who command us to love even our ene- 
.” |ent interpretation on what they saw. Hence} mies, and to bear one another’s burthens, and 
they could not sympathize with or do full jus-|so fulfil the law of Christ. 

tice to those whose warnings and remon-| It is still true, that there is that withhold- 
strances disturbed their quiet and ease. Onjeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to 
the other hand, without great watchfulness| poverty. A man may hoard his possessions 
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me what you are going to do with the card 

€ replied, “I am going to sea to-morrow. 
and I am afraid if I do not take a stand at 
once, I may begin to be ashamed of my reli- 
gon, and let myself be laughed out of it alto- 
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and give too sparingly and meanly towards 


that Mount Baker, of the Cascade Range, in Washing- 


the wants of the poor; or he may be unwil- ton Territory, has broken into eruption and is throwing 


ling to yield his mind to a proper exercise of 
sympathy with others; or he may unduly 


out clouds of smoke and ashes. 3 
The mortality in this city last week was 368, being 
94 more than the corresponding week of last year. The 


shrink from the physical and mental effort |males numbered 195, and the females 173. The deaths 
necessary to give etfect to his kindly desires, |from consumption were 59 ; small pox 47; pneumonia 
In all these cases he is himself’ a loser. He|26, and typhoid fever 12. 


loses that development of character which 
would have resulted from the harmonious ex- 


Markets, &c.—U. S. 6’s, 1013; 5’s, registered, 1008 ; 
coupon, 101} ; 44’s, 112}; 4’s, 113} ; currency 6’s, 130. 
Cotton continues quiet. Sales of middlings are re- 


ercise of fecling and action ; he becomes more | ported at 11} a 12 ets. per pound for uplands and New 
settled in his own selfish ways; and he ne-|Orleans. 


glects the lesson conveyed in the language of 
our Saviour, “ If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross 


and follow me.” 


Petroleam.—Standard white 8} cts. for export, and 
12 a 13 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is inactive and weak, with sales of 1400 barrels, 
including Minnesota extras at $5 a $5.75 for clear, and 
at $6 a $6.25 for straight; Pennsylvania family at $5 


Equally true is the corresponding declara-|a $5.25; western do. do., at $5.50 a $6.10, and patents 
tion—“ There is that scattereth abroad and |®* $6.75 a$8. Rye-flour is steady at $4.75 a $5 per bbl. 


yet increaseth.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unizep Srates.—Five inches of snow fell in Mobile | at 52 cts., and white 51 cts. Oats are inactive and weak. 


on First-day night. The snow in New Orleans fell until |Sales of 7500 bushels, including white, at 44 a 46} cts. 
it lay two or three inches deep on the house tops in the |and rejected and mixed at 48 cts. 


city and three to four inches deep on the ground in the 
suburbs. It was the heaviest snow fall in New Orleans 
since 1852. Snow fell at Augusta, Georgia, for eight 
hours—a thing unprecedented there—but it melted as, 
fast as it fell. “The heaviest snow fall in fifty years” 
is reported in South Carolina, and heavy snow is also 
reported in North Carolina. 

It is now known at the military headquarters in 
Chicago, that Sitting Bull has all along been acting in 
bad faith, promising to surrender when he had no in- 
tention of doing so. The last heard of him was when 
he told the scout Allison that he would surrender, and 
immediately afterwards started for Canada. It is be- 
lieved, however, that Sitting Buil is “now crippled 
beyond the possibility of doing more harm, and will 
have to sue for an asylum at an early day.” 

It is reported from Southern Indiana and Illinois, 
that the wheat crop in those regions will be an almost 
total failure, owing to Jate planting and an early hard 


|year before. 
a 51 cts. ; Colorado, 18 a 21 cts. ; do. improved, 28 cts. ; 





winter. A large portion of the wheat land is “ a mass 
of ice,” and it is not believed that more than a fifth of 
the crop can be made under the most favorable circum- 
stances, 

The sales of Northern Pacific Railroad lands in 1879 
amounted to 161,104 acres, in 1880 to 727,713 acres. 
All indications point to a larger purchase of farms on 
the line of the road this year than ever before, and to 
an unprecedented immigration, which will commence 
with the earliest opening of spring travel. 

The New York Post says: “The total yield of ore 
and bullion of the Comstock Lode since its discovery 
cannot fall far short of 500,000,000, as the yield of the 
two bonanza mines alone included in the Con-<olidated 
Virginia ore body of 1875, is estimated at $210,000,000, 
although only about two-thirds of that amount has been 
actually returned to the stockholders. The shafts, drifts 
and levels penetrating the lode in every direction aggre- 
gate a total length of 250 miles. The waste rock 
hoisted to the surface is estimated to weigh 360,000,000 
tons, while the weight of the water pumped from every 
part of these extensive workings is calculated to be 





about 1,750,000,000 of tons.” 

It is estimated that the ice companies of Chicago will 
gather 1,500,000 tons of ice this year, or nearly 75 per 
cent. more than last winter. 

The population of Lowa is 1,624,463, of whom 776,228 
are females (excess of males 72,007 ;) 261,448 foreign 
born, and 9953 colored. The population of New Jersey 
is 1,130,892, of whom 571,089 are females (an excess of 
11,276 over the males ;) 221,583 foreign born, and 39,- 
036 colored. The total population of Missouri is 2.168,- 
804, with an excess of males over females of 87,044. 
The foreign born number 211,240, and the colored 
145,236. The total population of ‘Tennessee is 1,542,- 
463, of whom 773,089 are females, 403,343 colored, and 
18,582 foreign born. The population of Maryland is 
934,632, of whom 472,628 are females, 209,914 colored, 
and 82,648 foreign born. The pupulation of the State 
of Nevada is 62,265, of whom 20,252 are females, 25,642 
foreign born and 8691 colored. The population of 
Washington Territory is 75,120, of whom 29,143 are 
females, 15,861 foreign born, and 7771 colored. The 
population of Wyoming Territory is 20,788, of whom 
oe are females, 1352 colored, and 5845 of foreign 

irth, 

A report has reached Victoria, British Columbia, 


Grain.—The wheat market is quiet, and prices are 
unsettled. Sales of 30,000 bushels including rejected, 
at $1.03 a $1.06; ungraded red, $1.13, and No. 2 red, 
elevator, at $1.16}. Corn is rather better. Sales of 
9500 bushels, including yellow at 53 a 534 cts. ; steamer 


Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending Ist 
mo. 25th, 1881.—Loads of hay, 200 ; loads of straw, 60. | 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 31.65) 
to $1.75 per 100 pounds : mixed, $1.30 to $1.40 per 100 
pounds; straw, $1.20 to $1.30 per 100 Ibs. 

Wool.—Prices, particularly for fine, are not so strong. 
James Lynch’s Circular gives the imports of wool into 
the United States the past year at 55} million lbs, into! 
New York, 43} millions into Boston, and 8 millions| 
into Philadelphia. These figures show that we im- 
ported 42 million pounds more wool last year than the 
Among the sales were Ohio medium, 50) 


unwashed combing, 34 a 39 cts. ; fribs 17 cts. 

Oils.—Bleached sperm, $1.15 a $1.20 ; do. whale, 57 
a 59 cts.; lard, 50 a 76 cts.; linseed, 55 cts.; neatsfvot, 
48 a 75 cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—Clover is in fair demand at 7} a 8} cts. for 
new, good to strictly prime; timoihy is in limited de- 
mand at $2.35; flaxseed is nominal at $1.30 for pure. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand, but common and 
medium grades were a fraction lower: 3000 head sold 
at the different yards at 34 a 64 cts., per pound, the 
latter for extra. 

Sheep were dull and rather lower: 10,809 head 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 43 a 6} cts.,| 
and lambs at 43 a 64 cts. per pound. 

Hogs were steady : 4500 head arrived and sold at the 
different yards at 6} a 8 cts. per pound, 

ForeIGN.—The snow storm extends over nearly the 
whole of Great Britain. The weather is the severest ex- 
perienced in twenty years. A heavy gale prevails on the 
Cornish coast. A French vessel has been wrecked at 
the Scilly Islands, and there are no tidings of her crew. 
Two vessels are ashore at St. Ives. ‘The cold and 
stormy weather on the Continent is obstructing navi- 
gation and also the railways and telegraph lines. 

It is stated that, in consequence of the explosion at 
Salford, it is intended to strengthen materially the gar- 
rison at Manchester. 

It is said that the bill for the protection of person and 
property in Ireland will much resemble the Westmeath 
act of 1871. It will empower the Viceroy, with the ad- 
vice of the Irish Privy Council to declare the districts 
in which the act is to be enforced, and a subsequent 
clause will suspend the habeas corpus by empowering 
the Viceroy, upon reasonable suspicion, to arrest any 
person deemed an offender within the terms of the act. 
{t will also provide that persons so arrested cannot be 
released, tried, or bailed without an order of the Privy 
Council or the Viceroy. Another clause will, in certain 
cases, substitute trial before two judges for trial by jury. 
It is possible that the suspension of the habeas corpus 
will continue until the first of 8th month. 

A despatch from Dublin to the Times says the British 
iron-clad Belleisle has been sent to watch the northern 
coast and prevent the landing of arms which are re- 
ported to be on their way to Ireland. 

The distress in County Clare, Ireland, is worse now 
than it was last year. The Lord Lieutenant has ordered 
a presentment to the Court of Sessions for the organiza- 
tion of relief works, 

Gambetta has been re-elected President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, receiving 262 votes, which is only three 
more than he received in 1880, when his friends sought 
to explain the falling off by alleging that the election 








was hurried. The extreme Left evidently did not Vote 
for him, as 45 votes were thrown away on other 

A despatch from St. Petersburg says: “The maig 
outlines of the arrangement between Russia and Ching 
are that Russia shall restore all of Kuidja, reseryj 
small territory in the northwest of Ili. China wil} y 
a substantial amount over and above the 5,000,000 
rubles stipulated by the treaty of Livadia for the ex. 
penses of Kussia’s military preparations.” 

General Skobeleff telegraphs from Geok Tepe, under 
date of the 13th inst., as follows: On the ni Ve the 
11th-12th an immense force of Turcomans made a sortie 
upon the front flanks in the siege works. Another body 
simultaneously attacked the camp on both flanks and 
in the rear. A hand-to-hand fight ensued, which lasted 
until after midnight. The Turcomans were ultimate} 
repulsed from the camp and from the front and ri 
flanks of the siege works, but on the left flank they 
tured a redoubt from a camp of Trans-Caspian 
who lost their commander and 39 men killed and 4] 
wounded. 

The Turcomans here captured two mountain guns, 
all the gunners being killed at their posts. The Russian 
reserve recaptured the redoubt and one of the guns, bat 
the Turcomans dragged away the other gun, which, 
however, had previously been rendered useless, The 
enemy retreated with great loss to within a short dig 
tance of the fortress. ‘The total Russian loss was one 
officer and fifty-two men killed, and five officers and 
ninety-six men wounded. The siege works were com. 
pleted during the night. Russian mortars threw shells 
into the interior of the place the next day, and the 
Russian camp advanced to the first parallel. The siege 
is still proceeding. 

The tirst division, 23 miles in length, of the railroad 
in Yeso, the northern island of Japan, has been 
for traffic, and is already run at a profit. It cost 
per mile, including rolling stock, repair shops, and 
everything, against nearly $200,000 for the English line 
between Tokio and Yokohama, and its 23 miles were 
built in twelve months, while five years were required 
to complete the 18 miles of the English road. The 
Yeso line is the first American railroad in Asia, and it 
was built under the direction of Joseph M. Crawford, 
of Pennsylvania, whose assistants are all Americans, 

A private telegram received in London from Chili, 
says that Lima surrendered unconditionally after Cha- 
rillos, Barraca and Miratiores had been taken and de- 
stroyed with great slaughter. General Pierola’s brother 
and the Peruvian Minister of War were taken prisoners 
by the Chilians. The Peruvian loss in the battle at 
Chorellos is said to have been 7000 killed and 2000 
prisoners. Twenty-five thousand Peruvians were et- 
gaged in the battle at Miraflores. The Chilian lossin 
both battles was heavy. 

The diplomatic body at Lima have urged the conela- 
sion of an armistice, and ask that the person of Senor 
Pierola be respected. 

A private telegram received at Liverpool says that 
Callao has surrendered to the Chilians, as well as Lime 





WANTED, 
In a Friend’s family in the country, a well educated 
young woman—a Friend preferred—to teach children 
under twelve years of age, and assist in sewing and 
light domestic duties. 
Address, Office of “ The Friend.” 





WANTED. 

Superintendent, Matron and Teacher for “ The Emlen 
Institution,” for the benefit of boys of African and In 
dian descent. It is a manual labor school, with a farm 
of 100 acres to cultivate. ‘To instruct and train the boys 
for usefulness in this life and happiness in eternity, 
there are needed good housekeepers, farmers and dit 
ciplinarians, who are earnestly concerned for the re 
ligious welfare of the children, 

Address Israel H. Johnson, No. 226 W. Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa.; or, Richard C. Shoemaker, 
Jarrett-town P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hau, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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